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From Chicago 


x. Tarsot: We have just heard a news announcement about Korea. 
oday’s Rounp Taste on “Korea” is most timely as American troops 
oward combat in South Korea. American minds at home are 
stling with the implications of this sharp turn in our foreign rela- 
ms. All through the world, men and women have uppermost in their 
ughts today the same question: What have we got into? Where are 
going? 
t one swing the response of most of the world to armored aggression 
ent full circle from the era of Munich and appeasement. To use air- 
ines, warships, tanks, and troops against the attacker in South Korea, 
he best means of struggling toward world peace, has been accepted 
yational policy this week by a substantial majority of the govern- 
ts represented in the United Nations. 
The policy is risky, just as appeasement was a gamble. The appeasers 
st their gamble in 1938; war came anyway. If the world is to succeed 
overcoming the risks of the new policy, the implications of the steps 
> are taking today need to be judged very soberly. 

o analyze the complicated tangle of the Korean conflict, the Rounp 
ABLE presents today five observers, who speak from their special 
snowledge about Korea itself; America’s new political relations with 
apan; the peoples and geography of Korea and Japan;:the impact of 
1ese events on political relations with Communist China; South Asian 
ccs toward the issues focused in Korea; and, finally, the broad 
ssues on which the United States and the United Nations justify the 
ctions of this past week.. 
First among our speakers we hear now Shannon McCune, professor 
f geography at Colgate University. Mr. McCune was born in Korea and 
s one of the very few Americans who knows anything at all about 
Sorea. . i 
é From Syracuse AAQ5T vig 
“Mr. McCune: Thank you, Phil. 
It is a pleasure to be a speaking rather than a listening participant of 
he Rounp Taste, giving my personal views on Korea. 
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My youngest childhood memory of Korea, the land of my birth, is i 
that of the first Korean Independence Day. On March 1, 1919, Korean | 
leaders, believing the promises expressed by Woodrow Wilson and 
others, proclaimed themselves free from their Japanese overlords. ‘These 
leaders, being peaceful men, organized a mass movement of Koreans, 
who used the only weapons which they had—their voices. On that 
day, Koreans shouted, “Choson Tong-nip Mansei”—“May Korea have 
ten thousand years of freedom.” Their shouts were not heard far, or for _ 
long. The Mansei movement was harshly suppressed by the Japanese; ~ 
but that surging sound has always run in my ears. 

I have been privileged to travel throughout Korea, studying the 
geography of this beautiful land. There is a fascinating diversity in 
geographic landscapes in the small area of 85,000 square miles. There is 
also a tight unity. The Korean people have the same culture, language, 
beliefs, and a common history. They have a Korean way of life, tuned 
to rice agriculture. Four-fifths of them are farmers, tilling, with back- 
breaking labor, small plots of land—land isolated on the small plains 
which fringe the mountains that make up 80 per cent of Korea. They 
live most often in thatched-roofed, mud-walled homes, tight packed in 
villages. In their daily lives an intimate part is played by the high hills 
and sparkling streams. That, by the way, is a poetic translation of the 
name “Korea.” 

Naturally, in an area the size of Minnesota there are sharp diversi- 
ties. The North has cold winters, so that only one crop may be grown 
in a year. In mild South Korea many fields may be double-cropped. 
In the North high mountains and rugged terrain are abundant. In the 
South there are some extensive plains. City dwellers contrast with rural 
folk. Coastal fishermen differ from the squatters, who burn patches 
of the northern forest to clear farm land. Slight regional variations may 
be noted in Korean speech and temperament. Population densities are 
greater in the South, which has twenty million people—twice that of 
the North. 

However, despite these diversities, all Koreans like to grow and eat 
rice, if they can; all like their kimchi pickles; all have become accustomed 
to white clothes; each hopes to be buried on a peaceful hill slope. The 
common factors are so important that any traveler has the firm im- 
pression that here is a land unified in its geographic and cultural aspects. 

These are my vivid memories as I think of Korea today. 

On this Rounp Taste we do not bring you up to date.on the latest 
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flashes from Seoul or P’yongyang, although we may be able to pronounce 
the names. We stress the backgrounds of the present problems. 

When Japan, after controlling Korea for thirty-five years, collapsed, 
the Koreans expected to receive immediately their complete independ- 
ence. That fervent desire was denied to them. Their land was occupied 
by Russian and American troops, a sad fate for a proud people. Mili- 
tary occupation, leading to independence in ‘due course, perhaps would 
have been grudgingly Benge by most Koreans as a necessary means 
of freeing them from the hated Japanese. But the splitting of their 
country in half made their situation even more tragic to them. 

The choice of the thirty-eighth parallel as a line to separate military 
operations was probably made hastily, though it had a slight historic 
precedent. Those who arranged that the Japanese north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel would surrender to the Russians, and those south of the 
thirty-eighth would surrender to the Americans, probably had no in- 
tention that their decision, adequate for that limited purpose, would 
also be used to divide Korea into occupation zones and eventually into 
different political states. Perhaps the quick decision made, or agreed to 
by American authorities, is symbolic of the inadequate knowledge and 
disinterest which Americans have had in Korea. 

The thirty-eighth parallel cuts across the peninsula like a knife, 
isolating farmsteads from fields, factories from sources of power and 
‘raw materials, cities from markets. It has divided a hitherto unified 
land and aided divergent developments on either side. 

When we Americans found that we could not work with the Russians 
in Korea, we called upon the United Nations. The UN Commission, 
‘not allowed in the North, aided in the organization of a government 
in the South—the Republic of Korea. The Russians, in turn, organized 
a rival regime in the North. Between the two lay the artificial barrier, 
the thirty-eighth parallel, an untenable line of defense where a spark 
could and did set off a major conflagration. 

The Korean people in both North and South have been faced through 
the last decades with many problems. The population has doubled in 
the last thirty-seven years. Cities have sprouted. New ways of crop 
production have been introduced. New transportation and communi- 
cation systems have been installed. Mineral and water resources have 
been exploited. The number of tenant farmers and landless folk has 
increased. Japanese educational patterns and nonacceptable social codes 
were foisted on the Koreans. 
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The fermented change transformed the hermit nation. The reorien-_ 
tation from a Japanese colony to a great nation is a great wrench. How 
should these problems be handled? How could the standards of living 
be raised, the threat of starvation for many be averted? In the South, 
American ideas and funds led to some improvement. In the North, 
Communist Russian ideas were installed. The latent dividing tenden- 
cies between North and South and the sharply contrasting political and 
economic systems which were followed in each area resulted in bitter 
animosity between the North and the South. When the northern troops — 
started aggression, the war was on. 

It is with this background that I think the present situation in Korea 
must be considered. The United States, with the sanction of the United 
Nations, has taken a calculated interest in throwing our strength into 
the battle. We, having made that decision, cannot withdraw. However, 
to the Korean people, whose land is torn by strife, we must make plain 
our purpose, too—the freeing of them from armed attack by com- 
munism. We must make their hopes our hopes—that a free and unified 
Korea may soon emerge, having such independence and such future 
promise that throughout the land will echo the cry, “Tae Han Tong-nip — 
Mansei.” 


From Chicago 


Mr. Tarsor: Thank you, Mr. McCune. 

Next on today’s Rounp Taste on Korea we hear Hugh Borton, 
Japanese Expert of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, and 
wartime chief of the State Department’s Japanese Desk. 


From New York 


Mr. Borton: Thank you, Phillips. 

What are and will be the effects of the war in Korea on Japan and 
our relations with her? 

In the first place, we must realize that during our occupation of 
Japan, which has already lasted nearly five years, the Japanese have 
had mixed feelings toward us. They have appreciated the food and 
medicines which we began shipping them immediately after surrender, 
which prevented widespread disease and starvation. They have been 
enthusiastic over the leadership and farsighted attitude taken by Gen- 
eral MacArthur. Many of them have earnestly tried to understand what 
we mean by democracy. For the last three years they have learned 
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_ much from running their government under a constitution. As they 
_ have long been fearful of Soviet Russia, they have been grateful for the 
_ protection which the occupation has given them against any Soviet 
infiltration into Japan or any outright military attack. In the last two 
- years they have welcomed the emphasis which we have placed on the 
need for the rapid economic rehabilitation of their country. 
_ On the other hand, the Japanese have been wondering how long 
we will stay. They are keenly aware of our failure to agree with the 
Soviets in China, three years ago, on a peace treaty for Japan. Many 
of them are tired of having lost their independence of action. They 
resent having no control over their own foreign relations and being 
pawns in the increasingly intense struggle between East and West. 
‘They are fearful lest they become a main battleground in another 
world war. Many Japanese believe that we should be able to find 
markets for their manufactured goods here or in Asia. There are 
-grumblings over our continued insistence that they will have to give 
up territories which they consider their own—such as Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, which, of course, we occupy; and the Kurile Islands, and 
southern Sakhalin in the north, which the Soviets have occupied since 
_ the Japanese surrender. 

These signs of dissatisfaction were apparent from the last general 
elections, a year and a half ago, when the Communist party, the only 
party which was critical of our occupation, received three times as many 
votes as it had before. More recently, on Memorial Day, Japanese Com- 
munists openly tangled with our military policy in Tokyo, the first 
such incident since the occupation. 

The war in Korea will not automatically solve our problems in Japan. 
The Japanese will be more willing to cooperate with us and to follow 
our lead in the future, because they will be eternally grateful to us for 
having taken positive steps to halt the spread of communism in Asia. 
They will be relieved to see, with their own eyes, that we are fighting 
their battles for them and that we are as interested in stopping com- 
‘munism in Asia as in Europe. They will be hopeful that we will sign 
an early peace treaty with them. 

On the other hand, conservative elements in Japan may seize upon 
this opportunity to increase their own power. They may argue that 
the government should be given more autocratic powers, because in 
these critical times the people will not know what is good for them. 
The old militarists may argue that Japan should be permitted to build 
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an army and navy of her own. Others may clamor for a peace treaty | 
immediately, with any allies willing to sign one. But, in so doing, they 

may insist that their former island territories should be returned to | 
them. They may show a ready willingness to become a Far Eastern — 


bastion for democracy, but in return they may require that we build 
up their war industries. 
While none of these developments may seem serious on the surface 


and while some of them might seem to be to our immediate advantage, . 


they would make impossible the attainment of the objectives for which — 
we fought the last war in the Pacific. 

Our action in Korea, through and on behalf of the United Nations, 
has placed us in a strong position in Asia. It has greatly increased our 
bargaining power with the Soviet Union. It has made the problem of 
Japan only part of the larger problem of a Far Eastern settlement—of 
the control of communism, of the economic rehabilitation of Asia, of 
Japan and Korea’s postwar position. Having won the initiative, let 
us continue on the initiative diplomatically and use our present position. 
to win a general settlement of all important problems in the Far East. 

Thus will we be able to capitalize on the recent steps forced upon 
the United Nations and turn these steps to the advantage of world peace. 


From Chicago 
Mr. Tatsor: Thank, you, Mr. Borton. 


Now, to discuss Korea and Japan from the focus of geography, we 
present Edward A. Ackerman, of the University of Chicago. 


From Washington 


Mr. AckerMAN: Sometime today look at a map of the Japanese 
islands. Whatever the map, it will show at least a part of Korea, for 
the Korean Peninsula is only a little more than a hundred miles from 
southern Japan. That geographic fact alone gives a very real clue to 
the interest of all Japanese in the present North Korean aggression. 

Because of its position, Korea, for centuries, has been a gateway 
between Japan and Asia. All Japanese leaders have been, and are, 
acutely conscious of Korea’s close strategic relation to Japan. Present 
events in Korea, therefore, are being watched closely and keenly by 
millions of Japanese. 

The incidents of the past week, no matter how they are concluded, 
will leave a lasting impression in Japanese minds. The impression, of 
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course, will be deepest if all Korea is Sovietized. But even a United 
Nations’ restoration of South Korea will not erase the feeling of in- 
security given to Japanese by mechanized fighting at their front door. 

You know that Japan officially has renounced war. That declaration 
is contained in her constitution. Yet, Japan’s closest neighbors recently 
have relied upon armed force for settling not only international but 
also internal disputes. 

If I were a Japanese citizen, some disturbing questions would be 
running through my mind. First, I should wonder: How long will it 
| be before armed violence shows within Japan herself? Then I should 
ask: How can Japan, which must rely upon international trade for a 
decent living, support itself ‘in a world where any neighbor may prove 

hostile at any moment? 
_ I am sure that I should realize that these two questions are very 
| closely tied. That would bring a last question: What is being done 
within my country to prevent civil disturbances like those which have 
torn China and now are shaking Korea? Finally, as a Japanese citizen, 

I would be looking toward the United States for answers to those 
_ questions. 
Since I am an American citizen, I am concerned about the answers. 
I can reply, honestly, to my Japanese questioner that much has been 
done. The food shipments, and other direct relief sent to Japan since 
1946, have tided Japan over what otherwise would have been a most 
difficult period politically. I can note, also, that the land reform of 1947, 
which changed rural Japan from a land of tenant farmers to one of 
farmowners, is an important long-term answer. To continue further, 
I could mention the certain favorable effects of technologic advice, like 
improvements in the management of the natural resources in Japan. 
Nor can I ignore the effect of the army of occupation, small as the army 
has been, in preventing the importation of civil disturbance. 

In the end, however, I should have to admit that the fundamental 
answers as to how Japan can support herself decently in the future 
and remain politically stable have not yet been supplied. 

We do not yet know where the foreign markets are to support the 
hundred million Japanese of the near future. We do not yet know 
that basic resource developments, like the building of many hydro- 
electric power stations, will be undertaken rapidly, as they must be. 
We do not yet know that the fruits of labor will be distributed fairly 
among working Japanese, as they should be. 
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Answers to these problems must all be supplied under democracy 
before the growing sense of insecurity in Japan can be lessened. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that Americans should not assume that a successful . 
ending of the Korean affair will also take care of Japan. 

I believe that the building of an economically stable, politically de- 
pendable Japan has only begun and that every American should be con- 
cerned about speeding the process. 


From Chicago 


Mr. Tatsor: Thank you, Mr. Ackerman. : 

At the same time that President Truman took action in support of 
South Korea, he announced naval support of the Chiang Kai-shek 
Nationalist government on the island of Formosa. For an analysis of 
the relation of China to the Korean crisis, we hear John K. Fairbank, 
of Harvard University, and one of the country’s leading students of 
internal affairs in China. 


From Boston 


Mr. Farrsank: I think that the situation in Korea is just one good 
example of our situation all over the Far East; and I would like to 
comment on what has been said by Mr. Talbot, Mr. McCune, Mr. 
Borton, and Mr. Ackerman, from their various points in the country. 

To begin with, behind all this fighting in Korea we have two major 
problems, and we are going to meet these problems all over Asia: First 
of all, there is the question of land reform. Peasant rebellion can be 
organized, because the land is not reformed and the land-tenure situ- 
ation persists. The peasantry have been used in China; they are being 
used in North Korea by the Communists. They have to be used, or 
taken account of, in some way by us in other regions if we are to suc- 
ceed in holding back the Communist advance. 

Secondly, all over Asia, and in Formosa and Korea as well, there is 
the question of nationalism. It is nationalism in the form of anti-im- 
perialism, in the effort to develop one’s own country; it is what we 
would call, in our terms, “self-determination.” That is the background 
factor which we have to take into account. And these two things— 
peasant rebellion and nationalism—lie behind the military situation. 

I do not think that we can look just at the headlines and military 
fighting and be able to form a proper long-term policy. Mr. McCune 
has pointed out that in Korea the independence movement—the effort 
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for self-determination, for freedom, for maintaining their own political 
regime—is one of long standing. And he has reminded us how the 
artificial line at the thirty-eighth parallel came partly from an inade- 
quate American knowledge of what to do in Korea. 

We went in very innocently, thinking that there might be a trustee- 
ship, something which we could join in under the United Nations. 
Yet the Russians succeeded in working out their state in North Korea, 
unilaterally setting up a Communist policed state and fomenting this 


_ North-South conflict. As my friend, Owen Lattimore, has put it, Russia 
has moral responsibility for this North Korean attack. 


When you get to Formosa, you are right up against the question of 
whether we are to apply in Formosa the same principles which we 


are trying to apply in Korea. The difference is partly that Korea has 


always been under the United Nations—that is, South Korea, the 
state which we are supporting. So that when we go in there, we are 
helping the United Nations and acting as its representative, along 


- with others of the United Nations who are joining us. In the case of 


Formosa, we have not had a United Nations’ basis. We have been in 
China in a unilateral position; and we are all well aware of the difh- 
culties which we have had in China—the real disaster to our policy 


there when we tried to support Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists 


against the advance of the Chinese Communist revolution. 

Now, there is one difference between China and Korea which is 
worth noting. In China the revolution has been a native revolution 
of Chinese who have been genuine Communists in league with the 
Russians, and yet genuine Chinese and, of course, claiming to be 
genuine Chinese patriots. Our present position on Formosa is that we 
keep it out of the Russian sphere. We do not want the Russians, through 
the Chinese Communists, to move into Formosa. Hence, the Seventh 
Fleet is in between, in the channel between Formosa and China. 

But, on the other hand, we also have a principle toward Formosa, 
and that is that we are trying to keep ourselves out of the Chinese civil 
war. We do not want to get in on one side where we are helping 
Chiang Kai-shek to attack China. It has been disastrous to our prestige 
in the Far East that Chiang, in Formosa, has been able to use our 
supplies, even though we are not at war with the Chinese people, to 
bomb and attack Communist China. 

The difficulty here is one of size. Korea is a small country. We can 
approach it through the United Nations. We can probably succeed. 


- 
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China is a very, very big country. We have not so far approached it 


through the United Nations. Perhaps we can do so. But there is very 
little chance that we can succeed in dislodging the Chinese Com- , 
munists. We are up against it; we have to face that fact. And one of © 


our policy efforts at the moment is to avoid becoming entangled in a 


fight against the Chinese people, because we feel that the Chinese Com- 


munists could use that against us. So we are trying not to fight Asiatic 


nationalism. The same applies to Indochina. 


In order to meet this situation in Korea, Indochina, Formosa, and 


other parts of Asia, it seems to me that we have to train personnel. We _ 


have to inform the American public. We have to undertake programs 


which are much more than military. We have to work on the social, 
economic, the educational background of these things; Point 4, in 


technological and economic aid. All that has to come into a general 
over-all program. Behind all that we have to get the United Nations 
into the scene and try to have the United Nations take a direct hand 
in the fate of Indochina and Formosa. 

The United Nations’ majority has joined with us against appease- 


ment. We are now trying to get onto a new basis toward the future in 


the Far East. 


From Chicago 


Mr. Targor: Thank you, Mr. Fairbank. 


Along with the rest of the world, the countries of South Asia have 


been watching Korean developments anxiously. From India and Pak- 
istan eastward to Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines, these countries have a vital personal and national 


stake in the outcome in Korea. Each one of them, like Korea, is on 


the periphery of Asian communism. 

It is no secret that Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in India and 
many who think like him in Burma, Indonesia, and elsewhere have 
opposed elements of American policy in the Far East. India, and some 
of its neighbors, are doing business with the Communist regime of 
Mao Tse-tung in China. Certainly New Delhi and other South Asian 
capitals believe that more Asian policy should be made in Asia. 

The opinion is widely held that supporting Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, as the United States does, is supporting a faction leader who 
has been repudiated by his own people. Similarly, there has been great 
distaste in South Asia for the American-British-French policy in Indo- 
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china of supporting ex-Emperor Bao Dai as head of the state. 

Neutrality has been the theme of several free Asian countries, al- 
though Thailand and the Philippines have favored a more direct policy 
of building strength as against possible Communist aggression. 

Most of the governments in Southeast Asia are postwar creations. 

They are young, uncertain, and weak. More than anything else, many 

would like a fence built around them for five years to keep foreign 
_ problems at a distance while they struggle with the immediate crucial 
difficulties of restoring law and order, setting up administrations, and 
/ getting war-damaged economies back on their feet. 
_ Because of the running tide of nationalism in South Asia and the 
reluctance in South Asia to become involved in any international 
struggle which looks like a power struggle, the decision of such coun- 
tries as India, Pakistan, and the Philippines to support the Security 
Council’s resolution calling for armed aid to South Korea has tre- 
-mendous significance. It means that South Asia sees Korea as a moral 
issue rather than one of power. 

Some prospect exists for more closely related outlooks toward Asia 
between the older countries of the West and the young national states 
of South Asia. This prospect should not be overemphasized. India, at 
least, has taken this decision reluctantly. Until the tremendous personal 
force of Prime Minister Nehru’s leadership was thrown on the side 
of supporting the UN, it appears that much India press comment urged 
continued neutrality. Even now resistance to open support for Chiang 
Kai-shek and Bao Dai continues. 

In short, India and her neighbors are getting along with the Western 
world; and that is very important. But they will continue to have their 
own points of view toward the future development of Asia. Still, the 
major interest of those people is nationalism and the end of colonialism. 

Korea puts Asia into a new era. South Asia is part of that era, just as 
are the Western European countries and the United States. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN LANGUAGE 
MATERIALS ON KOREA* 
Prepared by SHANNON McCUNE 
k 
ANNOTATIONS AND DISCUSSION 


POSTWAR Western language material on Korea falls into two categories— 
the official or officially inspired reports and the observational narratives. The 
latter are often in newspapers, magazines, and press releases; some of this 
material is naturally biased or colored by the writers’ aims and backgrounds. 
The official reports, though voluminous, make deadly reading and usually 
give only one side of the story. Thus, to get a rounded background on Korea, - 
one must refer to older works. Consequently, this bibliography notes a num- 
ber of basic references. It should be stressed that books in Western languages 
are very meager in content and coverage compared to the rich literature in 


Japanese and Korean; these sources have hardly been tapped by Western 
research workers. 
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GENERAL WORKS 

A good start in reading about foreign areas is a biography or novel set in 
the locality. One such book on Korea is outstanding, Younghill Kang’s auto- 
biography of his boyhood life: The Grass Roof. This is a beautifully written 
account of traditional, old Korean life and ways. By contrast, it is worth 
noting a rather bitter article by the same author after his postwar visit to 
Korea (“How It Feels To Be a Korean in Korea,” United Nations World, 
May, 1948). Another good introduction to Korea of the olden days would be 
the superb illustrations in a book by the Keith sisters: Old Korea, the Land 
of Morning Calm. The text is largely devoted to one period of modern 
Korea, the 1919 Independence Movement. 3 
A number of descriptive books and travelogues were published in the era 
when Korea was first opened to the Western world and before her independ- 
ence was lost. These are not listed here. Of more recent date (1930) is 
Drake’s Korea of the Japanese, a rather personal view of life in Korea. Of 
more interest is the account published in 1938 of the wildlife-specimen collec- 
tor, Sten Bergman: In Korea’s Wilds and Villages. A humorous and not too 
penetrating account of an American Army officer’s wife in Korea gives a 
view of American-occupied Korea, Irma Tennant Materi’s Irma and the 
Hermit. A book designed for children gives some interesting background, 
Frances Carpenter’s Tales of a Korean Grandmother. Another similar book 
is Pyun’s Tales from Korea, published in Seoul with the GI market in mind. 
* This bibliography was originally prepared by Professor McCune for classroom use. It 
was pubiished as “A Basic Bookshelf of English Language Materials on Korea” in The 
Voice of Korea (Vol. IV, No. 90, September 16, 1947) and also in an abbreviated form 


by the American Institute of Pacific Relations. It has been excerpted and adapted for use in 
this pamphlet. Reprinted by permission. | 
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CULTURE '° 


Influenced by its neighbors, Japan and especially China, Korean culture 
nevertheless developed independent aspects of its own. The important cul- 
tural element of art was studied by Father Eckhardt in his History of 
Korean Art. The Japanese published some magnificently illustrated mono- 
taphs on various phases of Korean archeology and art. Today Koreans are 
carrying on this work, though their publications are as yet very brief. An ac- 
count of a collection of Korean pottery in London has been prepared by a 
member of the Albert and Victoria Museum: W. B. Honey, Corean Pottery 
(1947). With the rebirth of the Korean language a number of texts have been 
|prepared for Americans who desire to learn Korean. Two very recent ones are 
one by Clark and Yun and another by Sunoo. A symposium of reprinted 
articles was edited for the Korean-American Cultural Association by Chang- 
‘soon Kim: The Culture of Korea. 


HISTORY 
One of the great needs is a history of Korea using modern viewpoints and 
source materials. Two good histories which used Korean source materials 
/but which were colored by the time and situation in which they were written 
are Hulbert’s The History of Korea and Gale’s A History of the Korean 
People. Two recent historical studies have dealt with periods or personalities 
in Korea. Neither has used Korean- or Japanese-language materials, of which 
|there is a great wealth, to any extent. Nelson’s Korea and the Old Orders in 
Eastern Asia concerns itself chiefly with the relation of Korea with China and 
Japan during the period 1876-1910. Harrington’s God, Mammon and the 
Japanese is an excellent historical account of the career of Dr. Horace N. 
Allen in Korea from 1884 to 1905. Sand’s Undiplomatic Memories relate to 
his period of activity in Korea at the deathbed of independence. 

There are, naturally, many autobiographies and historical accounts of mis- 
‘sionary work in Korea in Western languages. The best piece of scholarship is 
ithat of a Korean, Dr. L. George Paik, who wrote The History of Protestant 
‘Missions in Korea, 1832-1910. The many prewar mission studies and bio- 
‘graphical accounts are not listed here. A recently published personal account 
,of missionary work over the last forty-five years is W. N. Blair’s Gold in 
Korea. In the second edition (1948) Dr. Blair recounts his visit to P’yongyang 
in the Soviet Zone, the locale of his former service. An autobiographical 
sketch of a Catholic Father is not well known because of its title and place 
| of publication; it covers the period just before the war and into 1942, Francis 
Herlihy’s Now Welcome Summer. 


JAPANESE CONTROL 

Much English-language material published by the Japanese during their 
control of Korea was for propaganda purposes. It is worth while, however, 
to use their Annual Reports on the Administration of Chosen, published 
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under varying titles but usually with the same format. A review of the first 
twenty-five years of Japanese control was the slick-paper Thriving Chosen 
(1935). An important work on agricultural conditions which should be 
brought up to date is that of an American-trained Korean scholar, Hoon K. 
Lee: Land Utilization and Rural Economy of Korea. This book includes — 
material on climate, geology, population, and other matters as well as that 


falling under the title. 


KOREAN INDEPENDENCE 


With the striving of Korea toward independence, many publications, some 
of them of a rather rank propaganda nature, were prepared to further the _ 
cause. It is difficult to make choices among these works. Some of the books 
which gave early descriptions of Korea dealt with political affairs at the 
time Korea was losing its independence, 1894-1910. The best of these is 
Homer B. Hulbert’s The Passing of Korea (1906). Two fairly representative 
works which appeared at the time of the Korean independence movement 
in 1919 were Hugh Cynn’s The Rebirth of Korea and Henry Chung’s The 
Case of Korea. During the recent war more books appeared. Nym Wales 
and Kim San were the authors of Song of Ariran, the life-story of a leftist 
Korean rebel. The United Korean Committee’s Condensed Reference, Korea 
and the Pacific War gave some data on Korean independence movements as 
well as other data. Dr. Syngman Rhee’s Japan Inside Out is really largely 
concerned with Korea, and Robert Oliver’s Korea, Forgotten Nation gives 
considerable emphasis to Dr. Rhee. 


JOURNALS 


No attempt is made here to list articles in contemporary journals. How- 
ever, there are a few American journals to whose indexes persons interested in 
Korea should refer. These are Pacific Affairs, Far Eastern Survey, Asia (later _ 
Asia and the Americans and now United Nations World), and the Pacific 
Historical Review. In addition, the Far Eastern Quarterly contains occasional 
articles and bibliographical references to Korea. This journal issued a special 
number on Korea in May, 1946. The new English journal, Asian Horizon, 
has had Korean material. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


With the occupation of Korea south of 38°N. by the American Army, there 
has been a great deal of published and mimeographed material. Much of this 
has had limited circulation outside Korea. The following references are 
selected from the more readily accessible documents. For every one of the un- 
classified documents there are probably ten classified documents, circulation 


or knowledge of which is highly restricted. 
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The basic references on the occupation of South Korea are the Summations 
of Military Government Activities. These for Korea were initially included 
with those for Japan but were later separated. Still later they were called the 
South Korean Interim Government Activities. They were usually issued 
monthly and often appeared several months after the activities they reported 
took place. There was published, of course, an Official Gazette, which con- 
tained the key proclamations and laws. For the information of American 
troops in Korea, an illustrated book (Korea) was prepared. 

The National Economic Board and other agencies which were set up 
under military government prepared a number of reports and studies. These 
‘give pertinent data and some analyses. Examples of these are studies on popu- 
ation data, industrial labor force, and agricultural position. 

The Civil Affairs Division of the Army in Washington prepared some 
‘studies and guides; examples are one on the impact of the war and Japanese 
imperialism upon Korea and another a guide to educators going to Korea as 
consultants. There is a handy bibliography as well as a good condensation of 
material in Liberated Korea: A Summary prepared in mimeographed form. 
The Final Report and History of the New Korea Company by Clyde 
Mitchell gives data on the holding company which was set up to take over 

Japanese holdings, particularly of land. 


RECENT KOREAN POLITICS 


The contemporary political scene in Korea is chaotic; few objective or 
inclusive materials have appeared. Everything one reads must be read with 
knowledge of the background of the author or authors. 

The Department of State in Washington has carried the brunt of interna- 

tional negotiation concerning Korea. They have therefore prepared a number 
of booklets and pamphlets explaining the American position. Four of these 
are listed in the references. Special attention is called to the last: Korea, 1945- 
1948, which is a fine summary. There are also in the Department of State 
Bulletin a number of articles and notes which are comprised of documents, 
speeches, radio discussions, etc., concerning Korea. 

When the Korean problem was presented to the United Nations General 
Assembly, there were some lengthy debates and a spate of press releases, etc. 
References to these are available in bibliographies of current affairs and in- 
_dexes to UN publications and are not included here. Of considerable impor- 
‘tance are the Reports of the United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea. This met in Korea, observed the elections in South Korea, and made 
recommendations to the UN General Assembly. These voluminous reports 
are fascinating for the insight they give on international and Korean political 
operations in these days. 

Of the accounts published in the United States of developments in Korea 
since the occupation, a few are noteworthy. One which has little objectivity, 
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with South Korea and the international scene; little Russian-language mate- 


and Soviet Russia, have carried some articles. 


ig Marit 


though the author has previously done some oa tee is Henry Chung’ 37 
The Russians Came to Korea (1947). This is poorly titled, for it deals mostly _ 


rial is used, most of the data on the Russians should be classed as rumors 
picked up in South Korea. A journalistic account of more value because it 
portrays the aims of the political leader, Syngman Rhee, is The Republic of > 
Korea Looks Ahead by Robert T. Oliver, who is registered as an agent of the — 
Korean Pacific Press. This pamphlet reprints two articles which ran in Cur- 4 
rent History (September and October, 1948). ¥ 

A report by George M. McCune on The Occupation of Korea was pu 
lished by the Foreign Policy Association in October, 1947. Just before his 
death in November, 1948, he completed the text for a book on the subject c of 
present-day Korea. 

The major source of data available to the general public outside Korea 1 is 
in newspaper and magazine articles. Some of the coverage has been excellent, . 4 
though the reporters are confined to the south and are usually stationed in — 
rumor-ridden Seoul. A number of reporters have written books on the Far 
East that have significant sections devoted to Korea. Two examples are 
Richard E. Lauterbach’s Danger from the East (1947) and Mark Gayn 
Japan Diary (1949). 

On the Russian zone there has been no objective reporting. The Saviey 
press have given considerable coverage to political developments. Some of the. 
articles have been translated in Soviet Press Translations; a noteworthy issu 
which contains four such translations was that of November 1, 1948. John N 
Washburn has made reviews of Soviet press reports in two articles in Pacific 
Affairs. The Soviet-sponsored English-language publications, New Times — 
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